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Education For All 


Soviet Educational System Reaches 
Both Young and Old 


LMOST everyone in Russia is going to 

school. That is the impression given by 
a bulletin of the Society for Cultural Relations, 
published in Moscow. A review of the nine 
years of Soviet rule reveals the monstrous 
strides made in educating the Russians of all 
ages, from cradle to grave. 


Compulsory Education by 1933 


There is, first of all, the education of chil- 
dren before they are of school age. Compulsory 
education for all Russian children by 1933— 
that is the program of the Peoples Commis- 
sariat of Education. A detailed system of 
education has been completed, beginning with 
the pre-school institutions—children’s play- 
grounds, kindergartens, etc.—and continuing 
through primary and secondary school terms 
of 7 or 9 years. On January 1, 1926, there 
were already 1,146 pre-school institutions, in- 
cluding many children’s playgrounds in the 
villages. 

Higher education has progressed rapidly 
since the Revolution, so that now more atten- 
tion is being paid to quality, less to quantity. 
In 1925 it was estimated that these institu- 
tions had increased by 425.5 per cent, while 
the number of students had increased by 310. 


Teacher’s Colleges Multiply 


Pedagogical institutions have shown the 
greatest increase. Formerly there were only 
three, now there are 38 of these training col- 
leges. There has also appeared a brand new 
type of institution—the Communist University. 
Students are now prepared for the universities 
not only by secondary schools and colleges, but 
also by Workers Faculties (Rab-faks). By 
means of these Workers Faculties the way to 
education is opened for workers and peasants. 
In 1925 there were 114 of these faculties with 
nearly 50,000 students. 

One bureau of the Education Commissariat 
functions chiefly to liquidate illiteracy. Special 
anti-illiteracy stations are scattered through- 
out the country at which nearly a million and 
a half people are studying. For carrying on 
this work of liquidation it will be necessary 
to publish nearly six million copies of Rus- 
sian primers, also 400,000 in 20 of the non- 
Russian national languages. 


Cultural Forces Mobilized 


All the cultural forces in the villages are 
ingeniously mobilized for erasing illiteracy. 
Reading rooms are established as cultural 
centers, with committees upon which sit the 
local agronomists, doctors, jurists, representa- 
tives of Soviet trade unions. There are over 
20,000 of these reading rooms. 

By means of the moving picture and the 
radio a great deal of information is dissemi- 
nated. There are special films, the ”’Rural 
Kine”, for peasants. Over 1500 loud speakers 
transmit popular scientific lectures of various 
kinds and the music of the theatres in clubs 
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and village reading rooms throughout the 
country. 


Touring Sovietdom 
Not less than sixty or more than one hun- 
dred American college students may visit Rus- 
sia next summer under the auspices of the 
Open Road Travel Bureau, acting in conjunc- 
tion with the National Student Federation of 
America. Arrangements have just been com- 
pleted for this trip by John Rothschild, Presi- 
dent of the Open Road Bureau, now in Moscow. 
Keen interest was manifested in Mr. Roth- 
schild’s proposals by the Soviet Central Stu- 
dents’ Bureau and the Society for Improve- 
ment of Cultural Relations with Foreigners. 
They promised a hospitable reception for the 
Americans, and helped plan the four tours to 
be arranged for into the interior of Russia. 
These Russian tours will cost $750 for five 

weeks, and $850 for seven weeks. 


Co-eds Discover Suffrage 


One more body of university women has dis- 
covered that such a thing as suffrage exists in 
Ainerica. The women at Northwestern Uni- 
versity are tired of having the minor offices 
thrown to them as sops. They are going out 
to wrest control of campus politics from the 
men. Twenty six of the twenty seven uni- 
versity sororities have banded together to fight 
the fraternities, which, they charge, control all 
elections. (For accounts of the beginning of 
this feminist movement, in the Universities of 
Kansas and Southern California, see New 
Student, January 5.) 


* % * 


Women are no longer the weaker sex—ment- 
ally, at least, according to the Tarkio College 
Phoenix (Missouri). Averaging the last 
semester’s grades along sex lines the Phoe- 
nix shows that the girls are far in the lead, 
scholastically. For the first semester the 
women averaged 134.8, while the men could 
only master an average of 118.4 per cent. 


Study Abroad 


The Foreign Study Plan whereby American 
college students partly earn their degree in a 
foreign University has been adopted by several 
colleges. The University of Delaware, which 
claims to be first to use this plan, intends to 
broaden its scope. Hitherto the opportunity 
for travel and study was only extended to stu- 
dents of French, but now it is announced that 
students will be enabled to visit other Euro- 
pean countries in the future. Groups will at- 
tend universities in Germany, Spain, Italy and 
other countries to study the language, litera- 
ture and customs. 

* * * 


To demonstrate to the Japanese that the 
Japanese Exclusion Act does not represent the 
American student’s attitude, the student body 
of Earlham is sending one of its members as an 
“envoy of Friendship” to Japan. Wilfred 
Jones, twenty-one years old and a member of 
the present junior class was chosen for the 
ambassadorship. 
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College Finances 


“Let Students Pay For Education,” 
Is Now Suggested 


ET students pay the entire cost of educa- 
tion. Here is a means of eliminating the 
necessity for perpetual begging, for the bother 
and danger of million dollar drives. So at least 
thought some of the delegates to a recent As- 
sociation of American Colleges convention at 
Chicago. 

Instead of paying only 31 per cent of edu- 
cational cost as they now do, college students 
should foot the entire educational bill, argued 
Trevor Arnett, authority on college finance, 
who represented the Carnegie Institute. He 
recommended that tuition fees be raised gradu- 
ally to cover the entire cost of college courses. 

Scholarship loans and student aids of all 
kinds should be utilized to enable students to 
meet this additional charge, he said. Money 
now used for endorsement could be diverted 
to these channels. 


Alfred College Experiments 


While discussion goes on, one college has 
lately begun to experiment with this new 
idea. The forthcoming catalog of Alfred Uni- 
versity (New York) carries the announce- 
ment that tuition fees will be gradually in- 
creased to meet the cost of education. By a 
cooperative agreement the Harmon Founda- 
tion promises to lend money to students un- 
able to furnish cash. 

The tuition will increase gradually during 
the next three years, from the present amount 
of $150 per year to $300. Eventually, Alfred 
University announces, this move will free edu- 
cation from the “stigma of eleemosynarism” 


Students Will Borrow 


Students will, of course, not be expected to 
pay the entire fee at once, except in rare cases 
only $150, or possibly $100, will be asked for 
in cash payment. The deferred obligation will 
be turned over to the Harmon Foundation for 
collection within the next five years. In re- 
turn, the Foundation will furnish the Uni- 
versity with cash for current operating ex- 
penses. 

This is not the first attempt of the Harmon 
Foundation to lend money to students for com- 
pleting their education. Since 1922 groups of 
students in 60 colleges have been borrowing 
from this source. The money is loaned for a 
period of five years, to be repaid in install- 
ments of $10 per month. So far the plan has 
been quite successful; out of 357 borrowers 
only two have failed altogether in their pay- 
ments. 


Students Will Lend 


Meanwhile something new under the sun, a 
system of student loans, has been established. 
Palaeopitus, Dartmouth student government 
has begun the system of student loans describ- 
ed in the New Student, December 8. The 
following are the main provisions in the meas- 
ure passed by Palaeopitus: 

I. This fund shall be known as The Palaeo- 


pitus Student Loan Fund, the appropriation for 
which shall be made by Palaeopitus from the 
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College Chest and shall be administrated by the 
Committee hereinafter described. 


Il. The purpose of this fund shall be solely 
to furnish financial aid for any Dartmouth un- 
dergraduate who would be otherwise unable to 
meet his college bills in accordance with the 
regulations of the College, “No student shall be 
permitted to register any semester or to take 
the final examination in any course unless all 
his college bills due at that time are paid.” 


Ill. This fund shall be supervised by treas- 
urer of the College, the Chairman, a committee 
of three, consisting of the Personnel depart- 
ment, and the Treasurer of Palaeopitus, with 
the Personnel Officer acting as the chairman of 
committee. 


Another Editor Resigns 


“Nothing personal between the President and 
myself—just a big difference in our opinions,” 
explained Editor Clarence Paden of the O’C ol - 
legian, when he suddenly abdicated from 
his role of student journalist. “The President” 
referred to is President Knapp of the Okla- 
homa Agriculture and Mechanics College. 


“Four or five times last quarter,” said Paden, 
“we clashed on certain principles and ideas 
that I have advanced through my column. This 
quarter I was severely censured for two of my 
editorials, one criticizing a class grading sys- 
tem and one reporting the talk of a nationally 
known hygiene worker.” 


“TI am sorry for differences ¢* opinion re- 
garding editorial policy,” politely announced 
President Knapp. “Mr. Clarence Paden has 
written some very excellent editorials. He is 
earnest and conscientious, but his point of 
view about what is a proper policy for this 
paper, and my views of what is a proper policy, 
differ so radically that the difference has re- 
sulted in his resignation, given at his own sug- 
gestion.” 

Four policies were then outlined by Presi- 
dent Knapp as eminently proper for college 
editors: That the editorial policy should be the 
expression of a publication board, the majority 
of whom are students, rather than of an indi- 
vidual editor. That the publication should 
discuss these policies with “those responsible” 
before launching into criticism. That the edi- 
torial policy should represent the “best inter- 
ests” of the Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege. The paper should always “uphold the 
highest of Christian and moral standards, and 
no half-baked theory, picked up at some other 
place, should be lugged into its columns, with- 
out the utmost care and consideration, and a 
positive statement of the stand of this insti- 
tution on the matter in question.” 

Follows the editorial which President Knapp 
found particularly objectionable: 

President Knapp objected especially to an 
editorial which quoted, without any comment 
from the speech of Dr. Edith Swift “mother of 
two adolescent daughters and a_ nationally 
known authority in social hygiene at the Mil- 
waukee Conference held on December 28. Parts 
of the editorial follow: 


Youth’s Revolt Against Moral Codes 


“Youth’s Revolt against stuffy conventions 
and strict moral codes is not a product of this 
weneration...... Modern boys and girls differ 
from their ancestors only because science has 
made it possible for them to carry on their ex- 
periments without being found out.” 


“There is no apology to be made for sex. It 
exists. It is of paramount importance in the 
human scheme. In it are bound up all the 
love impulses of life. Frequently these im- 
pulses are diverted into channels of religion, 
of altruism, of service. This must be made 
clear to young people if we expect them to use 
their minds and their bodies for the highest 
good.” 


Promiscuous petting, she described, however, 
as “short circuiting the spiritual nature to 
overfeed the physical. Girls who indulge in it 
to excess are apt to find themselves emotionally 
exhausted when real love comes to them.” 


“Parents have their own sense of guilt, of 
indecency, their furtiveness about the intimate 
relationships of human life ,are largely to blame 
for the children’s seeking and experimentation.” 


Dr. Swift would not condemn the girl, who 
enters into a premarital relationship with the 
man she loves. She has met many of them in 
her travels as lecturer for the American Social 
Hygiene Association. 


“Transportation, means of communication and 
seientific invention have combined to make sex 
freedom absolutely accessible to our young 
people without the stigma of consequences 
which restrained young people of another day. 
Nowadays with the automobile and the tele- 
phone a girl may be out on a party and home 
again almost before her mother realizes she is 
away. And it is fairly certain that there will 
be no consequences,” she concluded. 


Paden’s successor evidently wants to play 
safe. The first issue of the O’Collegian 
which came out under the new editor carried 
a story on the front page, featuring the fact 
that students send 21,237 pieces of clothing 
home to be washed every week. 


The Governor’s Wifc 


A dozen motion picture machines ground out 
their stint of films. Ten thousand citizens of 
Texas centered their attention on the rostrum, 
hastily erected near the capitol steps, on the 
figure of young Dan Moody, being that minute, 
inaugurated governor of Texas. 

“There’s Mabel,” some staunch democrat 
said, indicating Mrs. Moody, conspicuous in her 
smart black straw hat. 

Out at Simmons College, Abelene, Texas, 
Mabel was also achieving notice: A _ black 
streamer across the full length of the student 
paper announced: “The Simmons Brand 
dedicates this issue to its first editor—Mrs. 
Dan Moody.” 

Mrs. Moody, then Mabel Paxton, edited vol- 
ume one, in 1916-17. Throughout the year, 
the Brand relates with much gusto, she “fol- 
lowed a style of journalism which made this 
paper a useful organ of the student body.” 
In one number she adminstered spirited re- 
proof to “some foolish boobs who greased the 
street car track”. In another she gave a 


“short report of President Sandefers’ ‘as the 


animals went into the ark speech’.” 


Announcement 


In the March Magazine we will con- 
tinue the series of articles on Students 
Abroad with: “The Europe of Young 
Men” by Max Barth, a young German; 
“The Griefs of the Chinese People”, by 


Kwei Chen and possibly more on Latin 
American students. Also, “First Letter 
to Deans”, a refreshing discourse on col- 
legiate morality, and the next instalment 
of “History as Meaning to the Meaning- 
less”. 


WINDMILL 


There Ought to Be a Law 


“The Crime” column of the Harvard Crim - 
son is all worked up over the crime situation. 
After thinking it over for some time he pro- 
posed several drastic measures, which the 
Windmill endorses without reservation. 


“Take pistol away from thug. Thug will try 
to shoot you just the same. Will feel foolish 
and hide his head, 

“Tell thug you are Dean Pound. Thug will 
be impressed; will contribute to $5,000,000 Law 
School Fund. 

“Start telling thug about over-emphasis of 
football. Thug will be uninterested; will try 
to sneak away. 

“Pass law against crime. 
of laughter.” 


Thugs will all die 


Added proof that Youth is Questioning Out- 
worn Institutions and Facing the Problems of 
Life: The Athena Literary Society, Pacific 
College, Oregon, is debating the question “Re- 
solved, that taxicabs are more of a hindrance 
than a help”. At the University of North 
Carolina the literary societies are discussing 
“Resolved, that it should be a misdemeanor in 
the State of North Carolina to hug, kiss, pet, 
or otherwise caress; this not to include engaged 
couples, close kin, or first cousins.” 


Lives of Great Men Sometimes 
Remind Us 


A Professorship of Biography, to teach young 
people the great moral power of patience and 
persistence was suggested here today in an 
address before the Rollins College students made 
by Lawrence Abbott, noted editor and author, 
—From the Rollins (Fla.) Sandspur. 

* * * 


The Windmill moves that Mr. Abbott 
amend his suggestion to read “A Professorship 
of the Moral Power of Patience and Persist- 
ence, Illustrated in the lives of some of the 
Great”. Else the patience of the professor 
will be demolished by persistent students who 
will discover instances where great men re- 
vealed the moral power of impatience—Jesus, 
it will be remembered, drove the money chang- 
ers from the temple. 


Shades of Parson Weems, the pious bio- 
grapher of George Washington! Just as the 
Windmill finished the above paragraph the 
Tech Oracle, Tennessee Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, fell into his hands. In it some assidu- 
ous young journalist compiles a list of men 
who had neither the patience nor the persist- 
ence to finish their college courses. Let the 
Professor of Biography avoid these men’s 
lives as assignments for his classes. 


“Robert Louls Stevenson was the most in- 
ecorrigible truant that ever entered Edinburgh. 
Jack London was so bitterly disappointed with 
college after having slaved night and day over 
his preparatory work in order to get there that 
he threw up the whole caboodle. Theodore 
Roosevelt was a specialist at Harvard in those 
subjects which furnished grist for his mill, 
He failed in the others. Anatole France states 
that he studied very little at school, and there- 
fore learned much. Thomas Gray received no 
degree from Cambridge on account of his dis- 
like for Mathematics. Shellev preferred his own 
convictions to those manufactured by the Clergy 
—and was expelled for it. Goldsmith was re- 
garded as ‘a stupid blockhead’ in the village 
school and when he finally succeeded in taking 
a degree at Trinity College he was the lowest 
of the list.” 


Famous Last Words 


The members of the faculty refuse to be 
quoted. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


One Hundred and One Profs 


Demand Arbitration 

The colleges continue to be represented in 
the demands that the United States arbitrate 
its differences with Mexico growing out of 
American property rights under the new land 
and petroleum law, which is the outgrowth of 
the new constitution of 1917. Since last week’s 
New Student went to press the student 
body af Howard Payne College (Texas), fifty 
members of the Brown University faculty, a 
student forum at the University of Kansas, 
and one hundred and one professors of inter- 
national law, political science and economics 
in thirty five leading universities and colleges 
have called for arbitration. 

“The questions at issue are appropriate for 
settlement by the judicial method”, states the 
petition of the one hundred and one professors. 
“Protracted delay is dangerous. The property 
questions which are at the base of the differ- 
ences may become obscured; the issue may 
become one of national pride and sentiment; 
feeling may be aroused which will make im- 
possible judicial settlement now practicable.” 

Arbitration, the professors point out, may 
well proceed on the basis of the treaty of Gua- 
deloupe-Hidalgo of 1848 between the United 
States and Mexico and the Hague Convention 
for Pacific Settlement of International dis- 
putes. The statement cited the instance where 
President Roosevelt reverted to the Hague 
Tribunal for settling differences between the 
two countries growing out of the Pius Fund 
of the Californias. 

Meanwhile the Administration, first dispos- 
ed to welcome arbitration, now tends to shy 
away from submitting the dispute to an inter- 
national court. Precedents are wanting for 
such action, and the government finds many 
reasons from continued hesitation. The wide- 
spread sentiment for arbitration has disturbed 
the Administration but scarcely goaded it to 
action. 

One press correspondent interprets the Ad- 
ministration’s attitude, thusly, “The United 
States cannot rush into arbitration grandly 
and wildly just to suit the pressure of a lot 
of good people magnetized by the word ‘ar- 
bitrate’.” 


A Collegiate Mob Leader Recants 

The demands that the United States arbi- 
trate her differences with Mexico cause Dr. 
David Starr Jordon, venerable, President Emer- 
itus of Stanford University, to reminisce. Be- 
fore a group of students at Stanford he de- 
scribed the adventures of arbitration propo- 
nents in the spring days of April, 1917, just 
before relations were broken with Germany. 
“I do not believe in war as a means of settling 
anything, and I doubt if there is any question 
that cannot be settled by arbitration,” said Dr. 
Jordan as a preface to his account. 

“I was on the stage of the Baltimore Acade- 
my of Music,” said Dr. Jordan, “to make a 
speech which was a protest against the im- 
pending participation of this country in the 
World War. 

“IT had been speaking only a few minutes 
when a mob of college men, sons of bankers 
and armament makers, broke the lock on the 
great iron door of the theatre and marched 
up the main aisle. The leader carried an Amer- 
than it was before the debate.”—From the 
Tomahawk. 


ican flag which he brought up to the stage 
and planted before us.” 

Quietly, the auditors left their seats and 
filed out of the side entrances. 

“After breaking up the meeting,” continued 
Dr. Jordan, “these fellows, followed by a crowd 
of about 1000 people, paraded around town 
and through all the large hotels, singing, ‘We’ll 
hang Dave Jordan to a sour apple tree.’ I 
was told afterward that they spent the whole 
night hunting for me.” 

Leading the collegiate mob was Carter Os- 
burn, a young man who subsequently went 
overseas during the war. Osburn reversed 
his opinion of war and in the December 1926 
issue of the Modern World, Osburn ex- 
plains his changed attitude. The explanation 
is in the form of an “Open Letter to David 
Starr Jordan”, which Dr. Jordan describes 
“one of the most remarkable letters ever writ- 
ten”. 

“Much has happened in the last ten years,” 
explains Osburn. “I spent part of them over- 
seas and saw something of the actuality of 
war. And now I find it impossible to recall 
any definite thought which motivated me in 
leading that excited horde through the police 
and down the aisle of the Academy of Music. 

“At least you will permit me to tell you 
that I know now, what you knew then; that 
you were guided by the nobility of human 
reason and that I was under the spell of an 
artificially created hysteria A 

Osburn concluded his letter by saying, “I do 
not apologize to you, Sir. No apology is pos- 
sible for such an act. I assure you only, that 


experience and maturity have brought me the 


poignant realization that on that Sunday eve- 
ning so long ago, you were motivated by the 
principles of civilization, while I was motivat- 
ed by the passions of barbarism.” 


Reassured 

(Evolution as a theory and as a fact re- 
ceived a two to one vote at a debate held at 
Holy Cross College, Massachusetts.) 

“In conclusion let us reassure ourselves that 
the debate and its outcome have not disproved 
science or philosophy or changed the establish- 
ed notions of hypothesis, theory or fact. In 
short, evolution is no more true or false now 
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THE NEW SCHOOL 
for Soctal Research 


SPRING TERM 
February 21—May 13 


E. R. A. SELIGMAN—Economic Interpre- 
tations of History and Doctrine. 
Thursdays, 5.20 P. M. 
NorMAN J. WARE—Recent Developments 
in Economie Thought and Practice. 
Tuesdays, 8.20 P. M. 
Wiuu1am Z. RipLEy—Present Day Prob- 
lems in Industrial Organization. 
Wednesdays, 8.20 P. M. 
Paut SINGER—Current Problems of In- 
ternational Finance. 
Mondays, 8.20 P. M. 
FREDERICK R, MACAULAY—Business Fore- 
casting. 
Fridays, 8.20 P. M. 


CHARLES M. JOSEPH—Labor and the Law 
Thursdays, 8.20 P. M. 


ARTHUR F, PAYNE—Systems 
tional Guidance. 


of Voca- 


Fridays, 5.20 P. M. 
Psychology of the Worker. 
Wednesdays, 8.20 P. M. 
NATHANIEL PEFFER—Imperialism and Its 
Practical Implications. 
Thursdays, 8.20 P. M. 
The Present Status of Adult 


Education. 
8.20 P. M. 


Harry E. BARNES—Intellectual History 
of Contemporary Times. 
Wednesdays, 5.20 P. M. 
The World War: Its Causes and 
Aftermath. 


Tuesdays, 


Wednesdays, 8.20 P. M. 


IrA S. WiLE—Conduct Disorders of 


Childhod and Adolescence. 
Mondays, 5.20 P. M. 


FRANKWooD FE. WILLIAMS—The Possible 


Significance of Psychoanalysis for 
Certain Social Relationships. 
Mondays, 8.20 P. M. 


DupLtEY D. SHOENFELD—Interpretation 
of Conduct Disorders. 
Tuesdays, 8.20 P. M. 
Harry A. OVERSTREET—The Newer Clues 
to Human Behavior. 
Mondays, 8.20 P. M. 
Morris R. CoHEN—Romantic Currents 


in Contemporary Thought. 
Tuesdays, 8.20 P. M. 


EVERETT DEAN MARTIN—Conference on 
Fundamental Problems in Adult Edu- 
cation. 

Wednesdays, 8.20 P. M. 


EDUARD C. LINDEMAN—The Processes of 
Adult Learning. 
5.20 P. M. 
LeETA S. HOLLINGWoRTH—Individuality. 
Mondays, 8.20 P. M. 
SmrAs BeNt—Modern Journalism. 
Thursdays, 8.20 P. M. 
GORHAM B. MuNsoN—American Litera- 
ture. 1900-1927. 


Mondays, 


Tuesdays, 8.20 P. M. 
STARK YouNG—Theatrical Season, 1927. 
Tuesdays, 5.20 P. M. 
PAuL RoSENFELD—Modern Composers. 
(Lectures and Piano) 
Fridays, 8.20 P. M. 
Twelve lectures in each course. 
Course tickets, $15. 
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Policing Japanese Universities 


¢¢IDOLSHEVIK Conspiracy of Students is 

Exposed,” “Nation-wide Conspiracy of 
Rebellious Students,” and “Students’ Commu- 
nist League Plans Riot Secretly,” were some 
of the Japanese newspaper headings on Sep- 
tember 16, 1926. A great many city papers 
even issued “extras”. They aroused 70 mil- 
lions of curious yet timid Japanese “souls” to 
fear and trembling. Of course, they had 
heard rumors of Red Bolsheviki in Russia, 
China, and White Bolsheviki in America, but 
they never knew that there were any “Student 
Bolsheviki” in Japan. Imagine, in Japan, 
protected by gods and goddesses for the past 
three thousand years! The end of the world 
is coming. It is unbelievable, they lamented. 


Disturbers of Academic Peace 


According to the newspapers, 37 university 
students and one worker were indicted for 
disturbing the peace, violating the law of pub- 
lications, and lese majesté, and faced prison 
terms as the result of the findings of the 
Court of Preliminary Enquiry in Kyoto, which 
has been deliberating over “red agitation” by 
students. The public trials are to be held 
in April, 1927. Though this case occurred 
last winter, the police maintained a most 
careful ban on publicity until September 15. 


Over a year ago (on December 1, 1925), the 
Kyoto police made wholesale arrests of scores 
of students attending the Kyoto Imperial and 
the Doshisha Universities, on the charge that 
they were engaged in radical movements. 
After four months of severe examination most 
of them were released, but while they were 
in prison, they suffered ill-health and were 
tortured. The affair created a great sensa- 
tion in universities and colleges throughout 
the land. Much adverse criticism was levelled 
at the police, at the Government, and particu- 
larly at the Educational Minister, Okada. 


The police, instead of being deterred by 
this adverse publice sentiment, went on madly 
with their high-handed actions and forbade 
movements of all kinds among these students. 
After issuing this Police Gag Order, they 
made a sudden raid on a group of students 
representing several universities and colleges 
in Tokyo, whom they suspected of being in 
sympathy with their fellows in Kyoto, and ar- 
rested them. This was on January 15. 


Ransack Professor’s Home 


At the same time, the residences of “radic- 
al professors”, including Prof. H. Kawakami 
of the Kyoto Imperial University, a prominent 
Marxist in Japan, and of over 200 students 
throughout the country, were searched. Be- 
tween January 15 and April 15, a number of 
Waseda University students in Tokyo were 
put under arrest, bringing the total up to 38. 
They were from Kyoto and Tokyo Imperial 
Universities, Osaka Higher Language School, 
Meiji, Keio and Nippon Universities of Tokyo, 
Meiji Gakuis College of Tokyo, and Kobe 
Higher Commercial College. 


Ironically enough, out of 37 students pro- 
secuted, 25 belong to Government Universi- 
ties. Most of these young men are among 
the highest scholars in their respective schools, 
and a few of them come from very high rank- 
ing families, one having the title of Baron, 
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two from the families of university profes- 
sors, and few others from very rich and old 
families in Japan. The authorities discovered 
that these students were enrolled in social 
science societies in their universities and col- 
leges, and that they had frequently taken part 
in labor and social disturbances. 


It is said that the police also have lists of 
all professors and instructors in schools 
throughout Japan, who are suspected of hay- 
ing a “Red Tinge”’, and that these will be 
drastically dealt with, should they attempt 
to impart their ideas to students. In addition, 
there are more than 1,500 students who are 
black listed by the police on account of their 
“Radical and Rebellious Thoughts”. 

Educational Minister, Okada, and some of 
the university authorities are said to have 
been cooperating with these drastic measures. 
Some even suspect that this Educational 
Minister and the old political parties are col- 
laborating in these wholesale arrests by which 
they hope to wipe out all radical movements 
among students. In the past few years 
Okada has used every possible means to sup- 
press the growing drift of students toward 
Socialism and Communism, and their awake- 
ning “proletarian class consciousness”, by is- 
suing orders to disband social science study 
groups, establishing compulsory military 
training for college and university students, 
and recently disbanding Intercollegiate Ora- 
torical and Debating groups. Authorities in 
various colleges and universities are cooperat- 
ing with him, or rather obeying his orders in 
disbanding suspicious societies (Y.M.C.A. and 
Student League of Nations, are not disturbed), 
and discharging “undesirable” students. 

Academic Freedom in Japan, at present, 
is but a name remembered by students as a 
dear memory out of the past. 


History of Student Clubs 


The establishment of these much-hated 
social science study groups during and after 
the last World War was the result of an urge 
to cope with the changing social and economic 
conditions of Japan. Some years. back 
the students of the Tokyo Imperial, Waseda, 
Keio and Meiji Universities formed a national 
organization for the study of these matters, 
and, in September 1924, they held a meeting 
at the Tokyo Imperial University attended by 
students representing many universities and 
colleges. 

The Association took active steps for the 
formation of a body to educate the working 
classes. 
student strike breakers of the Osaka Higher 
Technical School, during the Street Car Strike 
in Osaka in 1924, and took an active part in 
protesting against the compulsory military 
training in universities and colleges. 

Commencing at the end of September 1925, 
the students began to reprint and circulate 
literature among their fellows, including for- 
eign and Japanese publications. The 
Communist Manifesto, Historical Materialism, 
U. S. S. R. Year Book, Lenin and Leninism, 
Dictatorship of Proletariat, are some of the 
books which they circulated. 


The students are charged with having or- 
ganized themselves with the express purpose 
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of replacing the present day capitalist econo- 
mic system by a Communistic one, and this 
desire has been made a criminal offense under 
the Peace Maintainance Law, adopteed in 1925. 
Educational Minister, Okada, other reactionary 
intelligentsia, and conservative newspapers 
declared “it is within the personal freedom of 
such students to study science or social theory, 
but they should not express their opinions 
openly, nor should they have any connection 
with any organizations outside of the schools”. 


Peace Maintenance Law 


The Peace Maintainance Law was enacted 
as a supplement to the Universal Manhood 
Suffrage Law. When the Suffrage Law was 
presented to the Diet last Spring, many con- 
servatives both in and out of the Imperial 
Diet. expressed the fear that the extension of 
suffrage to the “Ignorant Masses” (including 
students, for they could not vote till the en- 
actment of this law).might result in the pro- 
posal of many fundamental changes endanger- 
ing the safety of the (capitalistic) state and 
disturbing the public peace. 


When the sub-committee of the Lower 
House met to discuss the Bill, the wisdom of 
enacting such a law was seriously questioned, 
and it may be supposed that it would not have 
become a law had not the government which in- 
troduced the Bill into the Diet been a coalition 
ministry. Both Kenseikai and Seiyukai mem- 
bers (two grand old parties in Japan) voted 
in favor of the Bill disregarding the opposi- 
tion of a few intelligent members. Debates 
at committee meetings disclosed that some of 
the provisions of the law were very vague and 
could be interpreted variously for example, 
it was perfectly legal to propose to abolish 
the House of Peers but one violated this new 
law by bringing forward a similar proposal 
for changing the economic and legal system. 


Until the enactment of this law, the mere 
advocacy of Communism and other radical 
thought was held legal, but now a combination 
for the purpose of establishing Communism 
through propaganda and even through slow 
education is held illegal, as the present stu- 
dent prosecution indicates. 


Students Are Defended 


Meanwhile the students are not remaining 
passive. 


“The Students’ Federated Association of 
Social Science Study Groups in Japan, issued 
a statement on September 19, 1926, contend- 
ing that the aim of the organization is to 
better the social condition of mankind, and 
that the Association is determined to resist to 
the last the suppressive measure fostered by 
the ruling powers. 


A large number of intellectuals are sym- 
pathetic with these students. The Students’ 
Association has already communicated with 
various liberal and mildly radical organiza- 
tions. The leaders of these organizations are 
said to have accepted the students’ request to 
start a movement in opposition to the Goy- 
ernment’s intervention with the freedom of 
thought and learning. Some of these leaders 
are university professors, others are lawyers. 


